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JERUSALEM, 

An Oratorio, by Henky Hugh Pierson. 

From the earliest specimens of musical com- 
position to those of the present time, we trace in 
the works of the same masters no distinction of 
style between such as are adapted to sacred and 
to secular subjects. The art has progressed, and 
the style of music has been from age to age suc- 
cessively modified ; but the composers of each 
age have employed the harmonies and the phrase- 
ology and the forms of construction character- 
istic of their age indifferently in both classes of 
writing, at most varying so far the expression 
from gravity to gaiety as the especial sense, not 
the general purport, of the words might suggest. 
Thus we find no ostensible, technical distinction 
between the Services and Motets and the Madri- 
gals of the time of Palestrina, Byrd, Gibbdns, and 
the galaxy of deeply skilled musicians among 
whom, if more familiar, these are scarcely more 
admirable than very many others. Later, the 
same ideas appear in the Operas as in the An- 
thems of Purcell, whose strong feeling for musical 
expression invested these with a dramatic cha- 
racter that makes its striking effect even in the 
present day, and must, at the period when he 
wrote, in the very infancy of the lyrical drama, 
have been more obviously analagous to that of 
the music of the theatre. We are unacquainted 
with any music to secular words of Bach, but his 
vast amount of instrumental compositions are 
identical in character with his choral music. 
With Handel it is so manifestly 'the case, that 
several of his most popular sacred songs are 
adaptations since his death of scriptural words to 
his opera music. Again, with Haydn, with Mo- 
zart, and with Beethoven, the same remark 
applies ; and, in our time, with Spohr and with 
Mendelssohn the truth of it is no less conspicuous. 

Opposed to this singleness of style in each indi- 
vidual composer is a prejudice that has for some 
time prevailed in England, to the effect that music 
lor the Church service is represented in the works 
ol the cathedral writers of the Elizabethan era, 
and that music for the Oratorio is exampled only 
m the writings of Handel. The result of this 
prejudice is that we are accustomed to see Ser- 
vices and Anthems and other compositions for the 
cnurch written in Alia breve time, namely, with 
tour minims in a bar ; but with the exception of 
a conventional florid resolution of the discord of 
We suspended fourth, containing nothing more 
tnan the notation in common with the style they 
Purpose to emulate ; and, that we have had from 



time to time, from successive doctors of music, 
Oratorios replete with infinite divisions, diatonic 
sequences, bad fugues, florid passages for the 
trumpet, moving basses and great prominence of 
the tone of the oboe. The brilliant success of 
Tlie Last Judgment, and the glorious effect pro- 
duced by St. Paul, had little or no influence in 
convincing the composers of this country that 
sacred and twaddling were not synonymous terms 
as applied to musical composition. Since the 
production and the consequent boundless ad- 
miration of Elijah the supposed necessity to 
imitate Handel in Oratorio-writing has been 
broken through with some considerable success, 
and if, occasionally, a partial resemblance to 
Mendelssohn have supplied its place, this is less 
to be noticed, and far less to be deprecated ; since 
it is natural, as proved by the example of all 
times in literature no less than in music, that the 
style of a great master should influence that of 
contemporaneous writers, and music produced 
under such influence must be more genial and 
even more spontaneous than any composed in de- 
signed imitation of the mannerisms of an age with 
which we have now little or nothing in sympathy, 
since, as the course of education and the external 
circumstances that induced the style pecidiar to 
that age have passed away, we can now only 
imitate the mannerisms, never identify ourselves 
with the style. 

In Mr. Pierson's new work it is particularly to 
be noticed that he has throughout aimed to write 
in a style original and individual to himself, and 
in respect of originality he has certainly suc- 
ceeded. It would be invidious to anticipate the 
effect of the first performance of a composition of 
this magnitude by giving a private opinion upon 
what should be left to the judgment of the pub- 
lic ; I shall not therefore criticise the merits of 
Mr. Pierson's peculiarities, but rather, as a duty 
to one who has sufficient strength of mind to 
think for himself at a time when to yield to the 
influences of our daily experience in the art would 
be at least no dishonour to an artist, call attention 
to such of these peculiarities as manifest them- 
selves to me upon a careful perusal of the Ora- 
torio, which might to an unpractised listener upon 
a single hearing be less clearly understood, and 
possibly on this account fail of the effect they are 
calculated to produce. 

The first thing to be noticed as a characteristic 
of Mr. Pierson's style is his habit of extending 
the accepted rhythmical divisions, which gives a 
vagueness to his phrases that, until one becomes 
familiar with the manner, renders it difficult to 
appreciate or even to define them. 

The plan of the movements next calls for 
remark, as departing widely from models of the 
great masters which, until the dawn of what I 
have heard named ihe aesthetic school, were not 
the highest, but the only authority for musical 
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construction. The philosophical principles upon 
which the very important essential of form in 
musical composition is hased are not here for 
discussion ; the form first indicated in the works 
of Bach, Scarlatti, Handel, and the composers of 
their period, has been gradually developed in the 
writings of subsequent musicians ; but however 
successively the form has been modified, or, to 
speak better, extended, the principles upon which 
it was originally founded have never been disre- 
garded. So long has this one general form pre- 
vailed with musicians, and so entirely successful 
has been its application with all possible varieties 
of detail, that it has been fully proved to be inex- 
haustible ; it has been supposed also to be indis- 
pensable ; but the enlarged views of the present 
day teach us the fallacy of so arbitrary a doctrine, 
and lead us to believe that nothing is indis- 
pensable to a work of art but and only beauty, 
and that the manifestation of this is not restricted 
to any particular form, although the accumulated 
experience of all the greatest intelligence that has 
been exercised in our art tends to prove that 
every essential of beauty, and especially the very 
important combination of symmetry with variety, 
are fulfilled in the form that has under various 
modifications been so long established. It is of 
no little value to the art that some experiments 
should be made to institute some entirely new 
form which, if the principles of musical construc- 
tion could still be preserved, might he equally 
successful with that which is universally familiar, 
and might thus extend the field of the composer's 
imagination. Many such experiments have of 
late been tried, and the respective partisans of 
the several experimentalists find or fancy merit in 
each ; for my part, I freely acknowledge that the 
apparent design to be original, which I trace for 
the first time in some of the later compositions of 
Beethoven, and which so characterises the so- 
called aesthetic school to which I have alluded, 
may sometimes obscure the efforts of real genius, 
but, more frequently, mystifies the weakness or 
the total absence of ideas. This remark applies 
not, however, to the present work. 

Mr. Pierson employs the chromatic or free style 
of harmony without reserve, and his modulations 
are very frequent and often very daring; he 
hesitates not to pass into exceedingly extraneous 
keys, and by such transitions produces many 
striking effects. He is evidently not fluent in 
the employment of the resources of counterpoint, 
but this need by no means result from his want 
of genius, or even from his want of education, 
so much as from his disinclination to that style 
of writing— at least there is the precedent of 
Beethoven, to whom we can deny none of the 
qualities of nature or art that constitute a musician, 
who rarely or never succeeded in fugal composition. 

One important feature throughout the work is 
the Arioso Recitative, which consists of phrases 



of a more or less melodious character, in measure, 
but wholly without rhythm. This is original only 
in respect of its being employed almost through- 
out the whole work in place of the declamatory 
recitative with which all are familiar, and even 
thus applied it is not without example in some 
works of German authors unknown in this country. 
This character of composition may be much more 
interesting to an author than the usual style of 
recitative, but it restrains, to a great extent, the 
singer, and is by no means easily appreciable by 
an audience, to whom it must at first appear as 
something between song without tune and recita- 
tive without declamation. It is not, when suc- 
cessfully written, without merit nor without, a 
very considerable degree of interest ; but it needs 
that to understand it the audience should be so 
far prepared for the composer's meaning as not 
to expect from it anything different from what he 
intends. 

The voicing, to speak generally, is, throughout 
the oratorio, not felicitous — the tenor being made 
frequently to conclude phrases in the lower part 
of his register, where few if any voices can pro- 
duce effect, and the soprano having many sus- 
tained passages with syllables upon very high if 
not extreme notes, which must be difficult of exe- 
cution, and, to a certain extent, disagreeable to 
hear. This is an error of great importance, for 
there is no one but feels that, with all his tran- 
scendent greatness, Beethoven impairs if not 
wholly destroys many of the effects in the Choral 
Symphony and in the Mass in D, by his in- 
judicious treatment of the voices. 

Of the instrumentation, an equally important 
branch of the art to a modern musician, I am 
unable to speak, as I see only a vocal score ; but 
the pianoforte adaptation, by the composer, sug- 
gests many admirable effects for the orchestra, 
which, doubtless, the mind that has conceived 
must be able to realise. 

Such are the general characteristics that mark 
the oratorio of Jerusalem, which, it must be felt, 
at least evidence the ambition of the composer, 
and certainly afford great scope for the display of 
his imagination and of his command over the re- 
sources of his art. Let me now proceed to a 
brief account of the several pieces, in order as 
they occur. 

The overture consists, first, of an Andante 
maestoso, in which, after the few opening chords, 
appears a subject given without harmony, that 
forms the chief feature of the composition. There 
is next an Andante con moto that commences 
with a cantabile melody accompanied with full 
harmony, and then, with the change from com- 
mon to triple time, is resumed the subject an- 
nounced in the previous movement. Now follows 
an Allegro, in the course of which this same sub- 
ject again appears, and recurrence is also made 
to the opening bars of the overture. Lastly, the 
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Andante con moto is resumed, the cantabile bejng 
varied by a different treatment, and the leading 
subject being again introduced. The subject 
that so frequently appears is diversified not only 
by the change of measure already noticed, but by 
the change from minor key to major, and by a 
great variety of contrapuntal treatment and ela- 
borate development, which is studiously written 
and carefully contrived. The purport of the 
Overture appears to me to be to epitomise the 
text of the oratorio ; but, as the author gives no 
indication of this, conjecture is, as in most cases 
of descriptive music, free in the matter. 

No. 2, ' And Jesus said,' is an arioso for the 
tenor, which has some phrases of much interest ; 
a continuous cantabile at the words, ' If thou 
hadst known,' is especially striking. 

No. 3, ' And Moses spake unto all Israel,' is a 
short choral recitative, still in measure like the 
preceding, which is introductory to the following 
aria. The fragmentary effect of the employment 
of the full chorus for these few bars, in which the 
words are wholly unimportant, may be out of 
place at this early stage of the work, but it is, 
doubtless, designed to make a relief between the 
two solo pieces. 

No. 4, ' The Lord shall bring a nation against 
thee,' is a very animated song for a bass voice. A 
transition into A flat, by a sequence of common 
chords, at the words, ' thy high and fenced walls 
shall come down,' is remarkably bold ; and the 
return to the original key of D minor, is quite new 
and highly effective. 

Here closes what is called the Introduction, 
and a new portion of the subject — The Fall of 
Jerusalem — is opened in the following number, 
which is, however, a continuation of the fore- 
going aria for the same voice, growing out of it 
without interruption. 

No. 6, ' How shall I pardon ye for this ?' again 
grows out of the last piece. It is a chorus that 
opens with a gracefully flowing melody in full 
harmony, in which the repetition of the first 
phrase, a fourth higher, has a strikingly fresh and 
spontaneous effect. This theme recurs several 
times, but the episodical passages are not so clear 
and readily appreciable. 

No. 7, a terzetto for ladies' voices, ' Cry aloud,' 
is elaborate, but not so striking in its effect as 
many of the pieces. 

The chorus, No. 8, 'The Lord saith,' opens 
with a declamatory movement, which is intro- 
ductory to a free chromatic fugal movement at 
the words, ' I will scatter them also among the 
heathen,' which is more remarkable for the bold- 
ness of its modulations than for the closeness of 
its working. 

The air for soprano, No. 9, ' Of the Rock that 
begat thee,' is by far the most entirely interesting 
piece that has yet occurred. The melody is clear 



and flowing, and it is admirably coloured by the 
ingeniously wrought accompaniment. 

No. 10 is an aria for bass, ' Woe to Ariel !' 
consisting of a declamatory Allegro, an Andante, 
commencing at the words, ' The king shall 
mourn,' and a resumption of the first movement. 
Nos. 11, 12, and 13, consist of a symphony re- 
presenting the march of the Roman army against 
Jerusalem, and an alternation of solos for tenor, 
with choruses relating the attack upon the Holy 
City. 

No. 14 is a terzetto, of a plaintive character, 
for two sopranos and tenor, ' Enter into the rock.' 
After this we have a declamatory aria for bass, 
No. 15, ' Shall I not visit,' in which the monoto- 
nous effect of having two slow movements, both 
in minor keys, is to a certain extent avoided by 
the extreme transition from A minor to F sharp 
minor, which produces a marked change of 
character. 

This is followed by a slow cantabile chorus, 
No. 16, ' Lord, according to thy righteousness,' 
in which there are several phrases for the voices 
unaccompanied that are always certain to produce 
a good effect. 

No. 17 is an aria for alto, ' Go not forth into 
the field,' which leads into the final chorus of 
the first act, No. 18, ' Go ye up upon her walls,' 
in which the great merit of fluency is admirably 
manifested. A point of imitation on the words 
' Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,' gives much 
spirit to the general effect, although there be 
somewhat of platitude in the chain of modulation 
by the additioii of one more flat at each answer ; 
and the change to the major key for the coda of 
the movement gives considerable brilliancy to the 
close of the act. 

In the second act we come to a new division 
of the subject, — The Destruction lamented, and 
the Restoration promised. The arioso for bass, 
The Lord hath accomplished,' is introductory 
to the longest piece in the work, the solo for alto 
with chorus, No. 20, ' A voice of wailing,' which 
includes a semi-chorus, ' The joy of our hearts,' 
an arioso, ' For this our heart is faint,' and a 
chorus, ' Because of the mountain,' marked by 
a melodious subject that is ingeniously worked. 

Want of space compels me to pass over the 
aria for tenor, ' that my head were waters,' the 
recitative arioso for alto, ' The ways of Zion do 
mourn,' the chorus, ' God, the heathen are 
come,' the arioso for soprano, ' Israel, thou 
hast destroyed thyself,' and the chorus, 'Thus 
saith the Lord God,' which have all more or less 
merit according to their variety of character, and 
to pass on to the aria for tenor, No. 26, ' For a 
small moment have I forsaken thee,' which from 
the especial beauty and admirable continuousness 
of the melody of its opening movement, will 
always stand out as a prominent and most inter- 
esting feature of the oratorio. This Andante 
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alone stamps its author a musician of most re- 
fined sentiment, endowed by nature and culti- 
vated by study, as the whole work proves him to 
be emulous of the highest position in the art. 

The bass air, No. 27, ' He that scatter'd Israel,' 
opens with a very graceful and striking phrase. 

The next piece is a solo for tenor, with chorus, 
' Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance,' 
which is, according to the words, of a lighter 
character than anything else in the oratorio. 

No. 29, a duettino for soprano and bass, ' The 
sons of strangers shall build up thy walls,' is flow- 
ing and melodious, and is only doubtful as to its 
effect insomuch as it partakes of the character of 
the preceding movement ; as a separate piece it 
is sure to please both singers and hearers. 

' The eternal God is thy refuge,' the chorus 
that closes the second act, is broad in character, 
and contains many bold passages. 

The third and last act describes the battle of 
Armageddon, the last destinies of Jerusalem, and 
the heavenly Jerusalem. This opens with a dia- 
logue, arioso, for tenor and bass, ' Watchman, 
what of the night ?' which introduces an aria for 
soprano, ' Ho, ho, ho, come forth,' of a somewhat 
singular character, in which the interest is to be 
sought rather in the ingenious contrivance of the 
accompaniment than in the melody of the voice 
part. 

The air, No. 33, for the same voice, with cho- 
rus, ' Proclaim ye this among the Gentiles,' is 
altogether of a declamatory character ; after the 
opening recitative there is a majestic slow move- 
ment beginning ' The sun and the moon,' and 
the piece concludes with a spirited Allegro to the 
words, ' The Lord shall go forth.' 

The recitative for soprano, ' And his feet shall 
stand,' and the air for alto, ' Then shall ye know,' 
partake of the general characteristics of the work. 

The chorus, No. 35, 'Fear not, land,' is 
more strictly in the form of a fugue than any of 
the other pieces, though this departs from the 
conventional exigence of alternate Subject and 
Answer in a way to disappoint the pedant, but 
perhaps to give greater interest to the movement 
for such as see merit in its own colours, without 
distorting it through the medium of prejudice. 
The subject is first given out preludially in the 
orchestra against a counterpoint of the 
voices; it is then formally taken up by the 
sopranos. 

Nos. 36 and 37, successive recitatives for bass 
and soprano, lead into the chorus, No. 38, ' Alle- 
luia,' which is in so far original as it is an entirely 
different reading of the expression of praise and 
adoration, to any with which former experience 
has made the world familiar. 

The next piece opens with a few bars of re- 
citative for tenor, ' What are these,' which intro- 
duces a short graceful air for soprano, ' These 
are they,' and this again leads into a chorus, with 



solo for soprano, ' He that sitteth on the throne.' 
A very melodious phrase in the course of this, 
announced by the solo voice, and repeated by the 
chorus, ' And God shall wipe away,' somewhat 
after the manner of Spohr, is extremely sweet. 

The aria for bass, ' And I saw,' is entirely de- 
clamatory. It is succeeded by a somewhat re- 
markable passage of recitative for violoncellos, 
which introduces the following Number. This 
is the well-known, little admired, and very trite 
hymn tune, ' Helmsley,' (the composition of a 
certain Eev. M. Madan), with the words in con- 
ventional use at most of our parish churches on 
Advent Sunday, ' Lo, He comes with clouds 
descending.' I will not do Mr. Pierson the 
illiberality to suppose that judgment or taste 
prompted his selection of this theme, but incline 
rather to believe that he must have been necessi- 
tated to introduce it by the incorporation of the 
words in the text of his oratorio. It is obvious 
that the tune itself was eminently uncongenial to 
him, from the very questionable harmony he has 
put to it, which displays its meagreness most 
richly. 

We have then a quintetto for soprano, alto, 
tenor, and two basses, commencing with a solo, 
' I heard a voice,' — then comes a chorus, also in 
five parts, ' Holy, holy,' but the two sopranos 
frequently sing in unison. 

No. 44 comprises a long symphony, an arioso 
recitative for tenor, ' And I saw a new heaven,' 
and an air for the same voice, ' He that over- 
cometh,' which contains many melodious phrases. 
Growing out of the preceding is the chorus, 
' Be thou faithful unto death,' which commences 
with a point answered in close imitation. 

The recitative for tenor, ' And behold I come 
quickly,' introduces a brief air for soprano, ' Now 
unto the King,' the broad declamatory cadence 
of which is preparatory to the final chorus, No. 47, 
' Praise and extol.' This grows out of the sym- 
phony of the preceding air. It opens with a 
majestic movement, which is followed by a short 
fugue upon the chief subject of the overture, to 
the words ' He is the living God,' and then the 
first movement is resumed, the subject of the 
fugue being carried through it with elaborate con- 
trapuntal treatment ; and so the work concludes. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to give any 
idea of music by verbal description, and I have 
in these remarks been so limited in space as to 
increase the necessary vagueness of the descrip- 
tion. I say description, for such is what I have 
endeavoured to render, and not a criticism, 
hoping rather to prepare others who may hear it 
for the first time at the coming public perform- 
ance, to judge of Mr. Pierson's oratorio, by in- 
dicating its peculiarities, than pretending to ex- 
press an opinion of my own. There are in it 
certain points of harmony upon which I confess 
I differ with the author ; but, in the first place, 
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Continued from page 54 • 

I think this no fitting occasion to enter into such 
a discussion, and in the next, I entirely deprecate 
the praise or condemnation of an important work 
upon the merits of minute technicalities. As an 
original thinker, Mr. Pierson certainly deserves 
the attentive consideration of every musician; 
and as an English composer, who aims to ele- 
vate his art, he is entitled to the support of his 
countrymen, who can only be honoured in his 
success. 

G. A. Macfarren. 



THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON THE 
PUBLIC. 

It is doubtless not a novel point in musical expe- 
rience to many of our readers who are in the habit of 
attending concerts — either metropolitan or provincial 
— to note the varied effects produced on the minds of 
the different members of the audience in whose pre- 
sence music is performed. In an audience assembled 
to hear an oratorio, an almost simultaneous feeling is 
of course exhibited — they form generally an exclusive 
class, those whose taste qualifies them for the enjoy- 
ment of sacred music alone ; yet here, indeed, the 
various shades of musical feeling are often to be 
discovered. 

Practically to illustrate our intention, let us refer to 
a miscellaneous concert. Let an air of the hornpipe 
or jig kind be performed— that portion of the audience 
whose general feelings are of a vivacious kind will 
forthwith mark the time, and evince their appreciation, 
by a motion of the head or foot, their countenances 
becoming animated in proportion to the enjoyment 
produced by the performance : let a pathetic ballad 
follow — another section of the audience is now con- 
cerned, the eyes that were lighted up by the ji<* being 
listless and expressionless: let, lastly, a symphony, 

sonata, or concerto, be the succeeding performance 

the second class, who may well be termed the lovers 
of the sentimental, — young ladies, perhaps, whose 
eternal question, sung to a very commonplace tune, 
" Will you love me then as now V is an index to the 
amount of intellectual enjoyment they derive from the 
practice of music, — this section is now as unmoved as 
the first ; and the real musician, and, it must be added, 
he who has the taste of one, form the class who par- 
take of the pleasure afforded by the scientific no less 
than by the beautiful. It should, however, be here 
borne in mind, that, in writing of the third class, we 
altogether exclude the awkward efforts of a clique of 
musicians, whose compositions are as destitute of the 
soul of music in themselves, as they are meaningless 
and crude in construction. No delight was ever 
afforded by the mere mathematical exercises into 
which some of their works resolve themselves : me- 
lody is too often sacrificed to a display of scholarship. 

It should be recollected that before the discovery of 
harmony and counterpoint, music in common with 
poetry was deemed, alike by the learned and the 
vulgar, a natural gift, and not a science. It was no 
more believed that the invention of an air eloquent of 
passion and feeling was a thing capable of being 
taught, than was the composition of an Iliad, although 
in many instances in the olden time the talent of the 
musician and that of the poet were united in the same 
person. To illustrate this subject still farther, we 



quote the following from an able writer in the British 
Quarterly Review: — 

" Out of the musical exercises of the church a great 
change arose ; and this change was the evolvement of the 
laws and science of harmonics. This discovery, it can 
hardly be doubted, arose out of congregational singing. 
Farther enquiry into the cause of these effects gave rise, 
beyond question, to the discovery of the modern science 
of music ; to counterpoint ; to the investigation of the 
natural laws and foundations of harmony ; the divisions 
of the musical scale ; and the study of ' thorough bass,' 
and of all that is now termed musical science. That this 
was a great and interesting discovery nobody can doubt ; 
but at the same time, all persons capable of reflection 
must see that it added to the music that was before prac- 
tised much of a totally distinct and heterogeneous cha- 
racter, and led persons to the study and composition of 
musical pieces, who, without this discovery, would never 
have dreamed of it. Music was henceforth termed, and 
in part really became, ' a science.' It was connected 
thenceforward with mathematics. It was no longer the 
exclusive gift of men of poetical genius. Men of another 
class altogether, often the reverse of poetical, rushed in, 
and in vast numbers. Musie now, instead of being in the 
attire of a muse, was dressed in a wig and gown. She had 
apartments at the universities, and ' Budge doctors of the 
stoic fur' were her professors and cultivators! The ear 
and the nervous system were appealed to more than the 
intellect. Men whose duller brains and grosser sensi- 
bilities would never have apprehended the more intel- 
lectual refinements and ethereal principles of musical ex- 
pression, properly so called, were acted upon at once by 
the new harmonics, and all the accompaniments they 
brought in their train. Language became in time 
changed ; people no longer talked of having ' a soul for 
music,' but of having ' an ear for music.' They, in fact, 
found more congenial entertainment at the porter's lodge 
than at the old mansion, and they stopped and revelled 
there ! Melody fled before the thunder of the organ, the 
crash of the orchestra, and the roar of the chorus. They 
frightened her, tender thing (and well they might), nearly 
out of her wits. She was confused and deafened, and 
nearly silenced. What wonder? Let any man look at 
the ' fugues,' the ' motets,' the ' symphonies,' the ' sanc- 
tuses,' the ' rondeaux,' the ' madrigals,' the ' choruses,' 
and the 'requiems,' composed by the early harmonic 
doctors, as given by Dr. Burney and others, and then say 
what chance either poetry or expressive and passionate 
melody had amidst the din! Even people 'with an ear* 
must have been sometimes astonished in those days ; so 
strange, and really disagreeable, are many of the medieval 
harmonies, and chords, and combinations. Some of the 
fugues are perfect ' mazes' for people to lose themselves 
in, like the ' Maze' at Hampton Court. So intricate are 
they, that no mortal ear can follow them. Of the same 
absurdly-complicated character are many of the other 
' movements' of the musicians of that time. In fact, they 
are a sort of ' puzzle' in sound ; musical conumdrums, re- 
buses, charades, and enigmas, for the organ, the fiddle, or 
the virginal! The masculine and hard-hearted Queen 
Elizabeth was said to be an adept at this species of music ; 
and it is certainly in harmony, at all events, with much of 
her character. 

" Thus were totally new elements, and a totally new set 
of associates, introduced into the department of music ; 
and from the effects of the temporary victory which sound* 
no doubt, then achieved over sense, we firmly believe we 
are suffering to this day. Better taste has unquestionably 
prevailed at length over the musical monstrosities of the 
medieval composers ; but that the cultivation of expressive 
melody, properly so called, has been injured by this ava- 
lanche of noise, we have no doubt. Many of the excres- 
cences of the new mathematical harmonists still cling, like 
ivy, round modern music, to the great detriment of its 



